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OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 


the staff of the Illinois State Library 


The A. L. A. will hold the 1939 annual 
summer convention in San Francisco, June 
18 to 24. President Ferguson has an- 
nounced that the theme of the convention 
is ‘“Books—writing, printing, publishing 
and distribution.” 


The I. L. A. will hold the 1939 annual 
fall meeting at the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, October 25 to 27. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REGIONAL INSTITUTES 
for 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
1939 


Tuesday, March 21— Murphysboro, Mrs. 
Lee Pickler. 

Wednesday, March 22—Fairfield, Miss Lila 
Stonemetz. 

Thursday, March 23—Casey, Miss Ava 
Marie Tingley. 

Tuesday, March 28 — Edwardsville, Miss 
Katherine Wisher. 

Wednesday, March 29—Virden, Miss Maxie 
M. Warren. 

Thursday, March 30— Mt. Sterling, Mrs. 
Julia T. Clark. 

Wednesday, April 12—Galesburg, Mr. W. 
Curtis Wynn. 

Thursday, April 13— Bloomington, Miss 
Nellie Parham. 

Friday, April 14—Marseilles, Miss Florence 
Marsh. 

Wednesday, April 19—Freeport, Miss Ruth 
P. Hughes. 

Thursday, April 20—Elmhurst, Miss Ruth 
Strand. 

Friday, April 21—Evanston, Miss Ida Faye 
Wright. 


BOOK TALKS AT CHICAGO LIBRARY 


Thursday, December 1, 1938 marked the 
inauguration of a series of book talks by 
«staff members of the Chicago Public 
Library in the G. A. R. Hall of the Library 
‘building located at Randolph and Michigan 
mvenue. The first three in the series were 
entitled “Books for Christmas” and were 
chosen with the idea of helping people who 


wished to buy books as Christmas gifts but 
who might be puzzled as to selection and 
appeal. The first was given by Mr. Carl 
B. Roden, Chief Librarian, and dealt with 
non-fiction books. The second considered 
fiction and was given by Miss Charlotte 
Zepf of the Book Selection Department, 
and the third, on children’s books, by Miss 
Agatha Shea, Director of Children’s Work. 

The fourth was entitled “Books to Read 
for Christmas” and was given by Mr. 
Roden. The books he discussed covered a 
wide range of old and new titles and was 
his own persona! choice of what he would 
like to read and re-read at Christmas time. 
In conjunction with this talk a first edition 
of Dickens’ Christmas Carol was exhibited. 

The talks are given every Thursday from 
12:15 to 12:45 and it is planned to con- 
tinue them through the coming months. 
Two talks will be given twice a month en- 
titled “Books of the Month”. These will 
include old and new books. The other 
talks will be on special subjects, such as, 
travel, gardening, the European scene, and 
others depending on timeliness and interest. 
Choice of books is left entirely to the re- 
viewer, the only stipulation being that the 
books must be in the library and available 
for home use. 

The policy followed in these talks is to 
review a number of titles rather than a 
few. The demand for the titles discussed 
is much easier to meet than if attention 
were called to one or two outstanding fic- 
tion or non-fiction titles. Mimeographed 
lists of authors and titles discussed are dis- 
tributed at each talk. The largest attend- 
ance has been 165 and the smallest 75. 
Posters announcing the talks were dis- 
tributed in the Chicago loop district and 
the Illinois Central Suburban System co- 
operated by posting announcements in all 
their suburban stations. 

The eight mysteries that are most pop- 
ular with the patrons of the Reference 
Department of the Chicago Public Library 
are: 


Napoleon—Did he really die at St. Helena? 


Loewenstein — Did Belgium’s international 
financier really leap or fall by accident 
from his private plane over the English 
Channel? 

The Lost Dauphin—Did the son of Louis 
XVI of France die in prison during the 
Revolution or was he smuggled to the 
United States? 
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Anastasia—Was the youngest daughter of 
the late Czar Nicholas II only wounded 
by the shooting squad that massacred the 
royal family? 

Lincoln — Was his body stolen from the 
tomb at Springfield and another sub- 
stituted? 

Booth—Was Lincoln’s assassin really shot 
to death in the Garret barn? 

Comte de Saint-Germain—Was there such 
a person and when did he live? 

Archduke Rudolph—Did he really die at 
Mayerling in the hunting lodge of his 
father, Franz Josef of Austria? 


The Roosevelt Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, in the neighborhood of the 
Jane Addams Housing Project on the 
West Side of Chicago were asked by the 
Housing Manager to give book talks before 
the Jane Addams Housing Project Woman’s 
Club. During November and December 
Miss Beatrice Small, Librarian of the 
Branch, gave four book talks before large 
groups of the clubwomen. 


Santa Clause in the person of Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Mueller visited the Decatur Public 
Library at Christmas and gave to the 
library a very acceptable gift of $150.00 to 
be used for “any purpose” the librarian de- 
cided, but, he added, “having youngsters in 
my family I, of course, am more or less 
partial to the children’s department.” Miss 
Dill says the money will be used for the 
children’s department but for “just what 
among the many needs of that department” 
has not as yet been decided. 


On January 12th, the branch librarians 
of the Henry E. Legler Regional district of 
The Chicago Public Library met to discuss 
the problems of “work schedules and work 
sheets”. This is one of the series of 
monthly regional meetings which began in 
September, 1938 and will continue until 
June of this year. 

On February 16th, the assistants in the 
region who are in charge of historical so- 
cieties, forums, reading clubs, radio pro- 
grams, work with foreign born, book re- 
views, etc., will meet at the Henry E. 
Legler Branch. Mrs. Florence Richards, 
librarian of the Chicago Lawn Branch will 
preside over the group working with his- 
torical societies. Miss Louise Morey of 
Hiram Kelly Branch and Mrs. Blanche 
Besant of Davis Square are also on the 
program. Miss Edith Wolemsky of the 
John Toman Branch will lead the Round 
Table discussion of the group interested in 
the forums, etc. 


Educational radio programs receive 


broadened emphasis today through a policy 


developed by the Chicago Public Library 
system. Forty-five branch libraries and the 
forty-six high school libraries that -are a 
part of the Chicago Public Library aid in 
this work by calling the attention of read- 
ers to the program and by providing books 
on the subjects being discussed. 

Typical of these aids to radio educational 
programs are the radio bulletin boards in 
the Main library and in the branches. The 
bulletin boards in the Main library is 
captioned, “Tune in to Knowledge”. These 
boards list educational programs, giving 
full information on time and general con- 
tent of the programs, together with lists of 
books and library call numbers. 

A program produced by the Recreational 
division of the Chicago Park District in 
co-operation with the Chicago Public Li- 
brary is heard every Saturday over WBBM 
at 12:45 p. m. The program is known as 
“What Can I Do?” and is devoted to 
leisure time interests. Library material is 
closely correlated with the leisure time 
topic discussed and listeners who are in- 
terested may secure the titles mentioned on 
the programs from their branch libraries 
for home reading. 

The January number of “Educational 
Broadcasts” issued by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and station WBBM fea- 
tured the story of the Parks-Library broad- 
casts and the part the Library is playing 
in radio education. 


Word has just been received from Miss 
Minnie Dill, Decatur Public Library that 
the “defunct Macon County Historical So- 
ciety has been revived. This is due to the 
efforts of Mr. A. W. Borchers, a member 
of the Library Board, with my help. The 
meetings are held in the Children’s Room 
of the library, as we have no auditorium, 
and the attendance though not large has 
shown much interest. The meetings are 
held quarterly—the initial one in June, the 
October one had Mr. Paul Angle, librarian, 
Illinois Historical Library, as guest speaker 
and consequently more people attended, 
and, the December meeting there was a 
small exhibition of relics. It is hoped that 
eventually the people of Decatur will 
recognize the need of preserving old 
things of historical value and that a 
museum could be established.” 


Is your community sponsoring an His- 
torical Society? The library can cooperate 
in a great many ways in the furtherance of 
such projects. 


Hiram Kelly Branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library sponsors the Englewood His- 
torical Association. On December 6th, 
1938 one hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers attended the second annual dinner of 
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the Association, held at the South Side 
Masonic Temple. 

Hiram Kelly Branch gives weekly radio 
broadcasts over Station WHIP, Fridays at 
12:15 P. M. This has been a successful 
activity of this branch since November, 
1936. The programs for December of last 
year were as follows: 


Book REVIEWS 


December 2— 
Benjamin Franklin Van Doren 
Goose Feathers Digby 


Danube flows thru Fascism Van Til 
Dorothy Archibald 


December 9— 
Wisdom’s gate Barnes 
Paderewski’s memoirs Paderewski 
All this and heaven too Field 


Dorothy Archibald 


December 16— 


A five minute broadcast on Christmas 
books for purchase, giving brief de- 
scription, author, title, publisher and 
price. 20 books. 


Agnes McGrath, 
Children’s librarian 
December 23— 


Charles Laughton and I Lanchester 
Alone Byrd 
Valiant woman Kaye-Smith 


December 30— 
New Year stories 
Agnes McGrath 


Miss Minnie S. Clark is librarian of the 
Hiram Kelly Branch. 


At the yearly meeting of the West Side 
Historical Society held Monday, January 
9th at the Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch of The Chicago Public Library, 115 
South Crawford Avenue, the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1939: 


President—Frank L. Wood. 
Ist Vice-president—Mr. J. C. Miller. 
2nd Vice-president—Mr. Harlo G. Grant. 


3rd Vice-president — Miss Margaret C. 
McBride. 


4th Vice-president—Mr. Henry Coan. 
Treasurer—Mr. Truman H. Golightly. 


Secretary-historian— Mrs. Gertrude I. 
Jenkins, Assistant librarian of the Henry 
E. Legler Branch Library. 


Mr. Wood, the newly elected president, 
gave a most interesting talk on “Way back 
when” of the West Side of Chicago. Mr. 
Wood is a graduate of Kent College of Law 
and for four years was assistant judge of 
the Probate Court. For twenty-eight years 
previous to his retirement last October, he 
was editor of the Chicago Daily Law Bulle- 


tin. Mr. Wood is the author of a book of 
war poetry, “Khaki and Blue” and of the 
“Layman’s Galilean,” and his hobby is 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

Dr. Leila Whitehead, a resident of Austin 
before its annexation to the city of Chi- 
cago, gave her personal reminiscences. 

Mr. Otto Ejisenschiml, President of the 
Board of Directors, told of the progress of 
the historical contest in the high and ele- 
mentary schools, sponsored by the West 
Side Historical Society. 

Mr. Leonard Meacham reported on the 
restoration of the name of Crawford Ave- 
nue and hoped to make a report of further 
success at the next meeting. Mr. Meacham 
is President of the Lawndale-Crawford His- 
torical Society. 


Anderson, Mrs. Clifford, has resigned as a 
member of the staff of the Galesburg 
Public Library. She is succeeded by 
Louise Pyle. 


Breuchaud, Frances, Greenville, has been 
appointed acting librarian at Highland, 
Ill., succeeding Hazel Beale who has 
been appointed librarian in the Com- 
munity High Schoool at West Frankfort, 
Til. 


Culley, Mrs. Helen, has been appointed 
librarian of the East Peoria Library, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Madeline Webber, who re- 
signed. 


Fleischauer, Grace, has been appointed 
Children’s librarian at the Wheaton Pub- 
lic library. Previously she was on the 
staff of the Fort Atkins (Wisconsin) 
Public Library. 

Henne, Frances E., Springfield, has re- 
ceived one of the fellowship awarded by 
A. L. A. and is now working at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. Her subject is “An investigation 
of the relation between libraries and the 
radio in the fields of library-radio co- 
operation and library broadcasting.” 

Keyl, Lorena, formerly assistant reference 
librarian in the Decatur Public Library 
has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Leach, Nancy, is cataloger at the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. 

Lewis, Mary G., is reference assistant at 
the Oak Park Public Library. 

Linder, Agatha L., is librarian at the 
Aurora College Library. 

Lympus, Lois, has been appointed librarian 
of the Urbana High School Library. 

McAnally, Arthur M., is assistant librarian 
at the University College Library, North- 
western University (downtown campus), 
Chicago. 

McLaren, Anne V., is librarian of the Girls’ 
Latin School, Chicago. 

Oakes, Charlotte, has been appointed as- 
sistant cataloger in the Decatur Public 
Library. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 


The December Bulletin of the American 
Library Association has as its frontispiece 
a reproduction of the murals in the en- 
trance hall of the new Illinois State Ar- 
chives building. There is also a_ brief 
account of the dedication of that building 
October 26th. 

An excellent statement of “Federal Aid 
for Libraries—Our Present Opportunity” is 
made by Charles H. Compton, who urges 
all librarians to help in promoting the pas- 
sage of the Bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including libraries. 

There is a detailed presentation, by Louis 
Shores, of “A Proposal for the Pyramidal 
Reorganization of the A. L. A.” with com- 
ments by Francis L. D. Goodrich, criticiz- 
ing various features of the proposed or- 
ganization. Mr. Goodrich’s comments 
regarding librarians of the smaller libraries 
seem to warrant additional consideration. 

A number of vexatious questions are 
brought up in Miss Lucy L. Morgan’s 
paper “A. L. A. Classification and Pay 
Plans for Municipal Public Libraries.” 

With financial matters rather constantly 
to the fore, the printing of Mr. Carl Vitz’s 
address at the Kansas City Publicity 
Clinic, is welcome. “The Final Effort in 
a Budget Campaign” is a practical and 
careful presentation of the subject. 

An extremely interesting discussion of 
the potentialities of reading in the all 
around development of high school pupils, 
is given in Dora V. Smith’s ““Reading—A 
Moot Question.” 

Donald Coney presents “Some Unsolved 
Problems of University Library Adminis- 
tration” primarily as related to establishing 
channels of relationship between adminis- 
trative agencies and the library and con- 
trasting the technique of administration as 
opposed to the technique for handling 
books. 

State Aid for public library development 
will be a live issue in the 1939 legislatures. 
Proposals in fourteen states, about which 
the A. L. A. office has information, are 
summarized in the December Bulletin. 


The January, 1939, A. L. A. Bulletin, 
coming out of its envelope, surprises the 
recipient by a pleasing variation from the 
time honored cover color and design. The 


promise of “A change of color each month, 
so you can tell at a glance which number 
you have seen and which you have not,” 
appears along with A. L. A. news of the 
San Francisco Conference June 18 to 24. 
Particularly good news is that the topic 


announced by President Ferguson as the 
theme for that Conference is ‘“Books— 
Mind to Mind: Author to Reader,” a 
happy choice of subject to appeal to all 
members of the Association no matter how 
highly specialized their interests. Pictures 
of the A. L. A. officers greet one from the 
frontispiece, and opposite is an inspiriting 
message from Dr. Ferguson—“The Ameri- 
can Way”—an encouraging and optimistic 
view of prospects for our democracy and 
all that it means for every American. The 
keynote of team work and team play leads 
up to this: “When librarians, few though 
they be, unite to serve the Nation through 
the magic of the printed page, then I am 
sure not all the conflicting ideas of gov- 
ernment the world around, can trouble us 
in our peace and security.” Library team 
work naturally suggests the thought of 
A. L. A. membership values, with which 
the message closes. 

The chances for “Federal Aid” briefly 
reported from the discussion by Messrs. 
Compton, Spaulding and Rawlinson at the 
mid-winter conference in Chicago, points 
out the high probability of passage of the 
Federal Aid measure if every A. L. A. 
member were to speak or write to one Sen- 
ator and one Congressman in his District to 
recommend it. 


“Reading in 1938” lists the favorites 
briefly. 
Pearl Field’s “Staff Organization at 


Work” reports the rapid growth and en- 
couraging prospects of the S. O. R. T. of 
which she is chairman. 

According to reports made to the A. L. 
A. few libraries, except some of the top 
ranking large city systems, give much 
thought to serving organized labor’s eight 
million members. Mr. R. Russell Munn, 
member of the Adult Education Board, 
thinks they would be wise to give more, 
and explains that more fully in his article 
“Organized Labor and the Library.” 

Looking for buried treasure is always a 
fascinating idea. In Joseph A. Boyer’s 
“Thawing Frozen Endowments” the theme 
is presented from a new plant, to trustees 
of public libraries. 

An open letter from Velma R. Shaffer, 
Supervisor of Libraries, Gary Public 
Schools, to Lucille Fargo, supplies a note 
of enthusiasm about her “Activity Book 
for School Libraries” which will undoubt- 
edly have echoes from all school librarians 
and many others who can develop its 
stimulating suggestions. 

The A. L. A. reorganization discussion is 
continued by a third article in the series. 
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“A Federation of American Library As- 
sociations” presented by Oscar O. Orman, 
and commented on by Mary Louise Alex- 
ander, prominent in the Special Libraries 
Association, which has the largest mem- 
bership of the group of associations for 
which the Federation is proposed. 

“Junior Members and the Profession” is 
discussed by Norma Olin Ireland, chair- 
man of the J. M. R. T. The assembling 
of treasure volumes and the development 
of friendly attitudes promoted by such 
gifts, are the points stressed in ‘““Memorials 
Plus Good Will” by Georgie G. McAfee. 

J. P. Givler presents practical and help- 
ful ideas on picture collections; how to 
rescue, organize and store them. 

“The Clearing House” among other brief 
items, has these: Notice of a new service 
on motion picture information by Theatre 
Patrons Inc. of New Haven, Connecticut, 
with weekly, monthly and quarterly re- 
leases at $5.00 a year; a list of films on 
books, bookmaking, bookbinding and news- 
paper publishing; library extension news, 
and summaries of library certification 
measures to be submitted to legislatures by 
seven states, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Texas and Wisconsin. 

All of the foregoing articles appear in the 
January, 1939, A. L. A. Bulletin. 


In Library Review, Winter number, 1938, 
the beginning of the article American 
Librarian Essayists, by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, is of particular interest to Illinois 
librarians in that it pays tribute to Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern, and expresses regret 
that there is no collected volume of her 
essays. Let us hope that may be remedied 
before too many years go by, although it 
would be hard to re-create the vital and 
dynamic personality that was Miss Ahern’s, 
out of any mere printed collection. 

John Cotton Dana, Edmund Lester 
Pearson, Ernest Cushing Richardson, Henry 
E. Legler, Arthur E. Bostwick and William 
Warner Bishop are among the librarian 
authors who are briefly characterized, and 
there are many others whose names only 
are cited. 

In admitting an increased taste for 
lighter literature as the world grows more 
depressing and, because of a nervous horror 
of being bored as well as a feverish anxiety 
to be distracted, a tendency to choose that 
reading on the basis of plenty of dialogue 
and not too much description, Adrian 
Brunel describes a condition that is cer- 
tainly not outside the present day observa- 
tion of public librarians. In his article 
“Stories in Dialogue” in the Winter, 1938, 
Library Review the points he makes are 
that there must be many millions of read- 
ers selecting fiction on similar principles, 
that only a small number of these would 
ever think of reading plays, and that pub- 
lishers are missing an opportunity to 
exploit this type of reader by not offering 
more readable plays. 


In the same issue of the Library Review 
appears an article by George Scott-Mon- 
crieff, entitled “The Curious in Books,” 
wherein “the labours of research” are repre- 
sented as having possessed by-products of 
fantastic and diverting bits of knowledge, 
gleaned entertainingly, if  irrelevantly, 
whereby “the weariness of an unavailing 
afternoon would be lifted.” 

In “Novelists and Nonsense” in the same 
magazine, Lewis Spence takes a_ serious 
and not too hopeful view of current British 
fiction. 

In the contribution from the American 
correspondent to the Winter number of the 
Library Review, there is an interesting se- 
lection of biography and autobiography, 
accompanied by introductory comments, 
including a bit of prophecy concerning the 
passing of the millionaire class in America. 


In Special Libraries, November, 1938, 
Rose Boots of the Columbia University 
Library staff, has an excellent summary of 
the status of training for special librarians, 
in her article “S. L. A. Takes Action for 
Professional Training.” 

In the same magazine Jed H. Taylor, in 
“How to Create Library Interest and De- 
velop Use in a Widespread Organization,” 
discusses personal contacts, making others 
work for you in the matter of expert 
opinion and advice, correspondence 
methods, and personal requests. There is 
apparently little difference between public 
and special library service in certain essen- 
tials, for the author’s conclusion is that 
success “depended largely upon our ability 
to establish cordial relationships with the 
men we served. Because of that fact, we 
were able to gain a really practical knowl- 
edge of their problems, thereby enabling 
us to use library skills effectively in helping 
them solve those problems.” 

The “Rushing Stream of Print,” on pages 
276-282 of the November, 1938, Special 
Libraries, is made up of comments on, and 
a list of, recent pamphlets of importance. 


“Giving Words Their Wings” by M. 
Llewellyn Raney, Director of Libraries, the 
University of Chicago, a paper read before 
a joint meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association and the Milwaukee chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association in Mil- 
waukee, October 7, 1938, appears in print 
in the December, 1938 Special Libraries. 
From a vigorous denunciation of the action 
of the powers involved in the recent Ger- 
man crisis, through a glowing tribute to the 
printing press and freedom of speech as 
the instruments for the destruction of 
tyranny Dr. Raney comes to the newest 
entrant into the field of dissemination of 
print, the microfilm. He characterizes its 
need and value as a direct result of the 
tremendous volume of print which is be- 
yond the capacity of any institution to 
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control or possess, and the fact that most 
of it is on a perishable medium. The film, 
with its economy of space and lasting qual- 
ities, offers something practical as a solu- 
tion of the problems of bulk and imperma- 
nence. The cost is not prohibitive and 
there are constant improvements being 
made in the reading instruments which 
make the film print available to the reader. 
It is curious, however, that Dr. Raney 
winds up his discourse with this “But what 
one loves and lives by he will continue to 
hold in the form of the author’s creation, 
with no apparatus intervening to jar the 
tie.” 


The Library Journal of December 1, 
1938, in the Readers’ Open Forum, has a 
presentation of the W. P. A. Mending 
Project situation, by Pelham Barr, Execu- 
tive Director of the Library Binding In- 
stitute; an article entitled “New Discov- 
ery” by George E. Nelson of the College of 
the City of New York Library, describing 
the Collacquer process for the preservation 
of valuable newspapers and documents; 
and an announcement of Bibliofilm Service 
of the American Documentation Institute, 
whereby articles in certain United States 
Government libraries are made available 
through microfilm at lc a page plus a 
service charge of 20c, or in photoprint form 
at 10c a page plus a 20c service charge, 
orders to be sent to Bibliofilm Service, care 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D. C. 

The regular columns of the December 1 
Library Journal open auspiciously with 
“Welcome to Our Library” in which Louise 
R. Miller of the Montclair, N. J. Free 
Public Library recommends certain policies 
in the orientation of visitors, practice stu- 
dents and new staff members. 

On the assumption that the cataloger is 
judged only partly by what he has accom- 
plished and very largely by what he has 
become, Beverly Ruffin, head cataloger in 
the Pennsylvania State College library, 
sets down principles and objectives in the 
article “The Catalog Librarian as an Ad- 
ministrative Officer in the College or Uni- 
versity Library.” 

With the present emphasis on the ade- 
quate rural service, the article “Knox 
County Library Service” seems particularly 
worthy of mention. In it Estellene Walker, 
head of the County Department, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn., de- 
scribes the processes through which this 
service has increased in effectiveness and 
influence within the last ten years. Both 
this article, and the next mentioned, are in 
the December 1 Library Journal. 

Document Cataloging in Depository Li- 
braries, by Marian A. Youngs, Catalog Li- 
brarian, Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Kansas, outlines the effective use 
of documents through indexes and catalogs 
published by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, in libraries where cataloging cannot 
be considered. There is, however, the con- 
cluding proviso that libraries which can 
afford to do so and can provide catalog 
space, will probably prefer to catalog 
documents in the usual way, using Library 
of Congress cards as far as possible. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago libraries, now Director, 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, in his extended review of Dr. Louis 
R. Wilson’s, The Geography of Reading 
(pages 915-919, December 1, 1938 Library 
Journal) calls it the most important book 
that has appeared in the field of American 
library literature. He suggests that it 
should become the turning point in library 
development and serve as a brief for the 
provision of Federal and State aid for 
libraries. The purpose of the volume are 
to show graphically the distribution of 
library resources, to compare that distribu- 
tion with related cultural resources, to dis- 
cover by analysis the many causes of in- 
equalities in library and related cultural 
resources, to discover the social significance 
of results of the inequalities and to con- 
sider means for equalizing the accessibility 
of books. The treatment of data, the li- 
braries for higher education, reference and 
research, school libraries, index to library 
development, distribution of related cul- 
tural resources and media of communica- 
tion, causal factors, and proposed measures, 
are the headings under which Dr. Kuhlman 
groups his comments and appraisals. 

In the same number of the Library Jour- 
nal, the Editorial Forum presents, under 
“Facts for Congressmen” a brief review 
and summary by Carl Vitz, of Dr. Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel’s “Library Service,” a publi- 
cation which had a marked effect on the 
recommendations made by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

The December 1 Library Journal has also 
an annotated list of recent French books, 
selected by the French Book Review Com- 
mittee, affiliated with the Massachusetts 
Library Association’s Committee on Inter- 
racial Service. Books were recommended 
for inclusion on the list on the basis of lit- 
erary excellence and general interest. 


In the Library Journal, December 15, 
1938, Ernest J. Reece, Professor of Library 
Service, Columbia University, summarizes 
“College and University Library News, 
1937-1938” citing in footnotes the long list 
of articles from which the news items were 
obtained. 

“Alumni Reading Lists” of the last ten 
years are quite thoroughly described by 
Julia Terry, Librarian, Finch Junior Col- 
lege Library, New York City. References 
to other articles are given in the footnotes. 

“Education Without Libraries?” in the 
Editorial Forum of the December 15 
Library Journal, deplores the almost com- 
plete omission of libraries in the Report of 
the New York State Regents Inquiry “Ed- 


ucation for American Life.” The question 
is asked whether it would not be better to 
call the Inquiry a Report of School Ac- 
tivities, leaving out the word “Education.” 
Articles and books from school and educa- 
tional sources have generally the tendency 
to overlook altogether any educational po- 
tentialities of libraries. An excellent ar- 
ticle “Adult Education Then and Now” in 
the December 31, 1938 issue of School and 
Society, was scanned carefully by this 
reader to find out whether there might 
perchance be some slight mention of the 
library’s part in this movement which has 
occupied such a generous portion of space 
in the library periodicals of recent years. 
University extension, lyceums, public eve- 
ning schools, agricultural extension-move- 
ments characterized as “rather definitely 
middle class’”—new techniques in the radio 
and the forum; new student bodies reached 
by workers’ education and parent education 
and new theories of vocational guidance; 
all of these are touched upon with the 
statement that adult educators are “preach- 
ing the doctrine of broad and thorough and 
continuous preparation for job, for com- 
munity living and for personal fulfillment.” 

The article is a printing of the address 
by Franklyn M. Debatin, Dean of the Uni- 
versity College, Washington University, St. 
Louis, presented before the 25th anniver- 
sary meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities, October 24, 1938. Naturally 
the author’s viewpoint leads him to a dis- 
cussion of correlation of effort between uni- 
versity and school, and his conclusion is 
that the imminence and pervasiveness of 
present day adult education call every- 
where for intelligent direction, which must 
allow for growth of the individual but must 
also protect existing institutions from 
financial bankruptcy and educational ship- 
wreck. 


And in the whole article there is not one 
single mention of libraries! 

The first article in the Library Journal 
December 15, 1938 is “Christmas in a 
Library” by Samuel M. Isley, President 
of the Santa Barbara California Library 
Board. The librarian, Mrs. Frances B. 
Linn, beginning in 1929, has kept open 
house in the library on Christmas Day 
from 4 to 9. The text and pictures of this 
article convey the charm which makes it 
easy to understand why this cordial hos- 
pitality has been such a complete success. 

Also in the same number of the Library 
Journal there is an interesting story of 
“Books for the Promised Land” by Dorothy 
Randolph, Secretary of the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission, Montpelier, a 
brief but detailed account of the regional 
libraries, book wagons and state-wide li- 
brary service in Vermont, particularly since 
the passage of the 1937 amendment which 
authorized the Commission to provide more 
adequate service to rural schools, farm 
homes and residents of the State. 


Having recently read the two Vande- 
Water books, “A Home in the Country” 
and “We Are Still in the Country” and 
Governor Aiken’s “Speaking from Ver- 
mont” it is not hard to recognize the same 
Vermont spirit throughout this library ar- 
ticle, which closes with the quotation from 
E. F. Johnstone’s “No Vermonters in 
Heaven”— 


“A very brief period here he resides 
Then hikes his way back to Vermont.” 


In the Editorial Forum of the December 
15 Library Journal attention is called to 
the preparation of program suggestions in 
literature for senior Girl Scouts which will 
be available early in 1939 from Girl Scout 
Headquarters, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, Library Board 
adoption of a Bill of Rights regarding tol- 
erance, rights of minorities and _ basic 
policies of a free public library in serving 
the best interests of its citizens, is also an 
important item in the Editorial Forum. 
Another brief article calls attention to the 
special memberships offered to libraries in 
the current season of America’s Town 
Meetings of the Air. Librarians wishing to 
form local listening groups in the library, 
are advised to write Mr. Chester S. Snell, 
in charge of the Advisory Service, or 
Walter J. Campbell, Adviser to Libraries, 
Churches and Men’s Organizations, Town 
Hall, New York City. 


In the January 1 Library Journal the 
consulting psychologist, Columbia School 
of Library Service, Alice I. Bryan, has an 
article “The Psychology of Reading” which 
should be of considerable interest to any 
librarian. Brief mention is made of the 
varied approaches toward understanding of 
the reader, ranging from the viewpoint of 
the creative artist who writes primarily for 
his own satisfaction, to that of the adver- 
tiser or propagandist selling a product or 
an idea. Miss Bryan takes exception to 
the attitude of certain contemporary edu- 
cators who consider reading merely a sub- 
stitute activity, far inferior to real life ex- 
perience, and who consequently believe that 
children should be protected from books 
until nine or ten years of age. This theory 
of activity being a criterion of satisfactory 
development is challenged by the author, 
as is also the present emphasis on im- 
provement of reading as a useful mechani- 
cal skill rather than as a presentation of 
significant patterns of experience which 
may have for the reader meanings and 
effects as vital as many real life experi- 
ences. The librarian whose concern it is 
to encourage the greatest number of peo- 
ple to make use of the library to enrich 
their experience and add to their social and 
personal effectiveness, naturally considers 
the place of reading in education as of real 
importance. 
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There are three problems in the fulfill- 
ment of attaining the maximum values in 
use of library materials; first, providing re- 
sources in buildings, reading materials and 
trained personnel; second, motivating and 
equipping the reader to avail himself of 
these resources, and third, providing guid- 
ance in the selection of reading materials. 
It is to the last of these problems that par- 
ticular attention is directed in this paper. 
Before guidance can be undertaken it is 
necessary to know the goal or objective and 
then how that goal is to be achieved; in 
other words, both the philosophy and the 
technique of guidance. The question has 
been raised as to whether an attempt to 
help the reader to adjust to the present eco- 
nomic and social life is worth the effort. 
Frankwood E. Williams said several years 
ago, that after thirty years of mental 
hygiene work he was convinced that the 
solution of basic human problems must be 
sought through social change rather than 
through the adjustment of the individual to 
the present order. There are other points 
of view but in the author’s opinion guid- 
ance is now more needed than ever, to 
understand the problems the world is fac- 
ing, “to combat mendacious and pernicious 
propaganda,” and to help keep emotional 
and intellectual balance in spite of shift- 
ing, changing and disappearing values and 
standards. 

With the librarian’s task expressed as 
finding the right book for the right reader 
at the right time, the author makes a plea 
for a psychological point of view in ap- 
proaching the individual, and suggests that 
the ideal person for reader’s adviser would 
be a combination of professional librarian 
and professional psychologist. The person- 
ality of the reader must be understood in 
order that his reading may be planned for 
his own particular needs, difficulties and 
ambitions. 

The potentialities of contributions of the 
librarian to a constructive mental hygiene 
program are also suggested. Says Miss 
Bryan “I see no reason why bibliotherapy, 
as a technique of guidance, should not be 
extended scientifically to include types of 
literature other than that specifically re- 
lating to mental hygiene. Why should not 
novels, poetry, plays, works on philosophy 
and ethics, religion, art, history, and sci- 
ence be placed in readers’ hands for the 
specific purpose of helping them to face 
their life problems more effectively and to 
gain greater freedom and happiness in 
their personal adjustments. Everyone who 
has ever been deeply moved and influenced 
by reading the right book at just the right 
moment knows how crucial such an experi- 
ence can be in shaping his destiny. Auto- 
biographies of many prominent people bear 
witness to the effect of particular books 
upon their subsequent attitudes and be- 
havior. Why leave the selection of these 
books to accident? For every reader who 
has been fortunate enough to find what he 


needed at the psychological moment, there 
must be thousands who have not. And yet 
the books were there for the asking, if 
there had been someone to know and to 
understand their needs, and someone to 
know what books to give them.” 

The article winds up with recommenda- 
tions toward cooperative effort by the 
librarian and _ psychologist, employment 
where possible of a reader’s adviser in the 
psychological clinic and a_ consulting 
psychologist for the library, inclusion in 
the library school curriculum of a course 
in psychological adjustments, and meetings, 
study committees and conferences where 
subjects of mutual interest might be 
worked out by both groups with others in- 
terested in the new Mental Health Pro- 
gram. 

“Is it the library’s purpose, as has so 
often been declared, to provide reading 
matter without prejudice on all sides of 
controversial subjects or is it to lend its 
resources to the party dominant and bend 
its efforts toward the dissemination of only 
such materials as are friendly to the 
present regime? Is the question of acad- 
emic freedom a problem for the librarian 
as well as for the teacher and if it is what 
stand are we to take?” These are ques- 
tions asked by Stewart W. Smith of the 
Milwaukee Public Library in “Propaganda 
and the Library” in the January 1, 1939 
Library Journal. There is apparently no 
definite and generally workable policy solv- 
ing this vexing problem for the librarian 
says Mr. Smith, but he presents a clear 
and logical discussion with a definite state- 
ment of his own conclusions in the matter. 

What bids fair to be a series of articles 
of considerable importance to all librarians 
who have the responsibility of buying 
children’s books is sponsored by the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children of the American Li- 
brary Association. The first of the series 
“Buying Children’s Books; A Symposium 
Part 1” by Siri Andrews; assistant Pro- 
fessor, University of Washington School of 
Librarianship, appears in the January 1 
Library Journal. It is a general statement 
of the factors involved and a definition of 
principles upon which decisions must be 
based. This introductory article takes up 
first, evaluation as the fundamental factor 
in the problem of book selection and book 
buying; second, selection with a definite 
community or situation in mind; third, the 
actual ordering and the allied questions of 
budget and allocation to new books, re- 
placements, reference books and magazines. 

The curator of the Rare Book Collection, 
Library of Congress, Valta Parma, in his 
article “Juvenile Library of Richmond, 
Virginia, 1822” gives Virginia an honor for- 
merly claimed by Massachusetts, that of 
the first juvenile library in this country, on 
the evidence of a twelve page publication 
in one of the volumes of bound pamphlets 
on education collected by Thomas Jeffer- 
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son. Eight pages of the pamphlet are de- 
voted to “an address in behalf of the 
Juvenile Library Company of the City of 
Richmond” in which is outlined a plan of 
education based on the establishment of 
juvenile libraries by means of a literary 
fund to be raised in each county, city or 
village. Some of the quotations from this 
pamphlet might very easily be read into a 
later century without loss of argumentative 
force. 

Of interest to the larger library is the 
discussion on “Authority Files and Official 
Catalogs,” by Elizabeth Thorne Jernigan, 
head of the University of Florida Library 
Catalog Department. The value of both 
authority files and official catalogs being 
unquestioned, the discussion is based on 
whether they are worth enough to start 
after a library has continued many years 
without them. The advantages of various 
types of authority files and the cost of offi- 
cial catalogs are among the points taken 
up. 
Of general interest are the ‘Publicity 
Tips” in fifteen brief paragraphs eminating 
from the New Jersey Library Association, 
and three brief articles ‘“‘Dimensional Dis- 
plays — advocating use of pipe steam 
cleaner figures to enliven posters,” ‘“Pa- 
rades and Publicity,” and a “Library 
Poster Campaign.” 

The report on Connecticut Library Serv- 
ice includes specific regulations recom- 
mended for school librarian certificates. 

The foregoing paragraphs refer to ar- 
ticles in the December 1 Library Journal. 


That the library budget should be con- 
sidered on its merits as one of many essen- 
tial services is stressed in Carl H. Chat- 
ters’ “Financing the Library as a Municipal 
Service” the first article in the January, 
1939 Library Quarterly. As one of the 
addresses at the University of Chicago Li- 
brary Institute last summer, it will appear 
in the forthcoming publication “Current 
Issues in Library Administration” edited 
by Carleton B. Joeckel. 

“If the librarian wants to contend that 
the library is entitled to all the money it 
desires without reference to the needs of 
other governmental agencies, then there 
need be no rational approach to the sub- 
ject of library finance”? says Mr. Chatters. 
His presentation of current trends in rev- 
enues of State and Federal aid, of funds 
dedicated to specific purposes, of fixed tax 
rates and levies and of expenditure control 
and accounting, merits very careful reading. 

With the increased interest in the south- 
ern library field, the article “Library Ob- 
jectives in the Southeast” in the January, 
1939 Library Quarterly, is particularly op- 
portune. It is by Charles H. Stone, head 
of the Library Science Department in the 
College of William and Mary, and Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, 1936-1938. With a summary of li- 


brary development in this region there is a 
brief statement of the outstanding ob- 
jectives in the state library planning pro- 
grams and a more extensive discussion of 
the application of the various phases of 
the program in the several States which 
make up this group. 

“Belief in one’s work” is the heartening 
statement of the gist of the individual 
cataloger’s philosophy as developed in the 
January, 1939 Library Quarterly article 
“Some Thoughts on the Philosophy of 
Cataloging” by Harriet D. MacPherson of 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service. The essential contribution of the 
cataloger toward making the library a 
socially valuable institution is emphasized 
as is the need for close cooperation with 
other departments, understanding of fun- 
damentals in service and a_ continuing 
adaptation to the needs of growing libraries 
in a changing world. 

“Community Studies in Reading. IV. 
A Middle-Western Manufacturing Com- 
munity” by Laurel Krieg, continues in the 
January, 1939 Library Quarterly this series, 
and presents for Alliance, Ohio, facts col- 
lected according to the plan used for the 
Hinsdale, Illinois study reported by Leon 
Carnovsky in the Library Quarterly of 
1935 (5:1-30). The study involves an in- 
dustrial city of over 23,000 population, a 
library of nearly 32,000 volumes, about 
$17,000.00 a year income and a staff of 
three trained librarians, three untrained 
and two school librarians. Previous studies 
have attempted by analysis of adult bor- 
rowers by groups according to age, sex, oc- 
cupation, etc., to find out the adult groups 
the library is most successful in reaching. 
The Alliance study follows the same 
method of analysis with young readers as 
well. The summary and conclusions of the 
study are set forth in twenty brief sen- 
tences and paragraphs. On some of these 
conclusions further study is suggested be- 
fore arriving at satisfactory explanations. 
While the practical application of these 
conclusions does not seem particularly ap- 
parent, there must be some satisfaction in 
having this analysis of the borrowers’ read- 
ing interests. 


An article of special interest to the small 
library is that which begins the December, 
1939, Wilson Bulletin “Influencing Your 
Local Officials” by Dorothy Merselis, Li- 
brarian of Grinnel Public Library, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. Vocational aids, en- 
couragement of hobbies, a local authors’ 
shelf, satisfactory reference service and the 
librarian’s interest and participation in 
community affairs, are points brought out 
along with the story leading up to May 
Lamberton Becker’s inquiry “Who _ says 
that a good public library hasn’t a value in 
selling real estate?” 
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The whys and wherefores of the separa- 
tion of the dictionary catalog of the Cen- 
tral State Teachers College at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, into two files, one a sub- 
ject file, the other file containing author, 
title and added entries, are explained in 
detail by the former librarian, George C. 
Allez, now assistant Director, University of 
Wisconsin Library School, in the article 
“In Defence of the Alphabetic Subject 
Catalog” in the Wilson Bulletin, December, 
1938. 

Three articles in the same number of the 
Bulletin, of special interest to high school 
librarians, are “High School Library Pub- 
licity” which includes illustrations and 
posters, by Lillian M. Enlow, Librarian 
East High School, Waterloo, Iowa; “What 
Current Adult Fiction for High School?” 
by Ruth A. Lenth, Principal assistant of 
the Chicago Public Library Schools De- 
partment, and in the School Libraries sec- 
tion, “Friends are year-round Santas.” 

Mention should also be made of two 
personals in this Wilson Bulletin. “Anne 
Carroll Moore of the Golden Age” is writ- 
ten up biographically and with justifiable 
enthusiasm by Barbara Holbrook of the 
Greenwich, Connecticut Library. ‘“Re- 
touching the Profile” by “The Roving Eye” 
comments on and corrects Creighton Peet’s 
article on Halsey W. Wilson, which ap- 
peared in the October, 1929 New Yorker 
under the title “A Mouse Trap in the 
Bronx.” All librarians should approve that 
number, at least, of the New Yorker for 
indexing! 


Marilla Waite Freeman, Librarian of the 
Main ‘library, Cleveland Public Library, 
presented a paper on publicity at the Ohio 
Valley Regional Library Conference in 


Cincinnati, October 21, 1938, which appears 
in print as the first article of the first issue 
of Wilson Bulletin for the year 1939, under 
the title “What Can We Do Today to At- 
tract More Readers.” Miss Freeman’s bar- 
rage of questions under the heading “The 
Modern Tempo” is given with the warning 
that the “interrogration point is today’s 
favorite punctuation mark; turned on us if 
we do not turn it on ourselves.” She de- 
scribes interestingly Cleveland Public Li- 
brary’s ways of streamlining its resources, 
its relations to outside activities and its 
staff; and of reaching the great unreached 
through evidence of interest in family wel- 
fare, through group service, and through 
many different types of library publicity. 

Practical suggestions for January to 
March publicity in “Making the Most of 
Bulletin and Blackboards” are offered by 
Marjorie A. Blackistone, formerly librarian, 
Roosevelt High School, Gary, Indiana, now 
assistant in the Detroit Public Library. 

Three unusual examples of “library 
teacher cooperation” are mentioned in the 
School Libraries Section of the January 
Wilson Bulletin: a movie star approach to 
literature, a business file of outstanding de- 
scription, and use of original group dances 
to illustrate certain books which do not fit 
in with dramatic presentation. 

The significance of the proposed A. L. A. 
reorganization for the young librarian is 
discussed by J. H. Shera in “Accent on 
Youth.” 

Editor Maxine Block of Motion Picture 
Review Digest, in “Films Out of Books” 
tells of the actual making of a film, with 
more stress on the drudgery than the 
glamour of the process. A list of releases, 
current and in production, is included. 

The last two mentioned are also in the 
January Wilson Bulletin. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS | 


Illinois celebrated the 120th anniversary 
of its Statehood on December third. In 
honor of the day, the Archives Division 
of the Illinois State Library put on display 
a number of early Illinois Territorial and 
State documents, several of which had 
never before been exhibited. 

Foremost in the exhibit case is the first 
State Constitution of Illinois, dated 1818. 
When turned over to the Archives Division 
this Constitution was tightly rolled in a 
cylindrical lead box. Beautifully written 
on a rather poor quality of paper, it had 
become brittle and was dropping to pieces. 
The document was immediately sent to 
experts for repairing and binding. The 
pages were covered on both sides with silk 
gauze and inlaid in a wide protective 
margin of: paper, bound in. blue morocco 
and encased in a silk lined leather covered 


box. Unfortunately the first page had to 
be patched at the bottom, an eloquent ar- 
gument for an archive department to care 
for such records, for a photograph taken 
only a few years before the Archives Di- 
vision was established shows this page 
intact. Henry S. Dodge was paid $50.00 
for engrossing the Constitution. The 
signature page shows that four men for 
whom Illinois counties were subsequently 
named were members of the first Constitu- 
tional Convention: Elias Kent Kane, Ben- 
jamin Stephenson, William McHenry and 
Conrad Will. A picture of Elias Kent 
Kane, first Secretary of State and 


reputedly the author of the Constitution, 
hangs beside it. 

The earliest original document at pres- 
ent in the Archives Division is dated 1801 
and is a proclamation issued by Governor 
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William Henry Harrison organizing Indian 
Territory by dividing it off into the coun- 
ties of Knox, Randolph and St. Clair, the 
latter two counties being in what is now 
the State of Illinois. 

With this is exhibited a similar procla- 
mation issued April 28, 1809 by Nathaniel 
Pope, first Secretary of Illinois Territory 
and Acting Governor. He divided the ter- 
ritory for administrative purposes into the 
counties of Randolph and St. Clair. Pope’s 
first entry in the Executive Register, a 
copy of his commission by President James 
Madison, is also shown. 

The first Territorial Auditor, H. H. Max- 
well, took office on January 2d, 1813. At 
that time the Treasurer and Auditor kept 
their records in the same book, the Treas- 
urer using one end of the book and the 
Auditor the other end. The volume is 
open at the first page of the Auditor’s 
entry. It shows that this volume costing 
$5.00 and 6 quires of paper for office use 
costing $3.00 were purchased together. 
The other entries on the first page are as 
follows: $64.00 to Thomas Van Swerengin 
as doorkeeper of the General Assembly; 
$14.75 to William Shannon for stationery 
for the General Assembly; $32.00 to the 
heirs of Elijah Backus, deceased; $10.00 to 
Hugh H. Maxwell for firewood for the 
General Assembly; and $87.00 to William 
C. Greenup as clerk of the House. 

The first enrolled act of the first Terri- 
torial General Assembly, approved Decem- 
ber 13, 1812, is entitled: “An act declaring 
what laws are in force in the Illinois Ter- 
ritory.”” Indiana laws in force on March 
1, 1809 not local to Indiana Territory and 
not repealed by the Governor and Judges 
of Illinois Territory and laws passed by the 
Governor and Judges, were declared to be 
in force. During the first stage of Illinois 
Territory, from 1809 to 1812, the Gov- 
ernor and Territorial Judges, subject to 
acts by Congress, were the sole law makers 
of the Territory, being authorized to 
adopt laws of the other States to Illinois 
requirements, but not to write original laws. 
This 1809 act bears the signatures of Gov- 
ernor Ninian Edwards, George Fisher, 
Speaker of the House and William Biggs, 
President pro tem of the Senate. 

The first enrolled act of the State of 
Illinois was approved February 4, 1819. 
The General Assembly had met in Decem- 
ber of 1818, but as Congress had not yet 


ratified Statehood, the session adjourned 
without passing any laws. This 1819 act 
also was “An act declaring what laws are 
in force in this State.” In this instance 
the Common Law of England was declared 
to be the rule of judicial decision. 

The act was signed by Governor Shad- 
rach Bond, Pierre Menard, Speaker of the 
Senate and John Messinger, Speaker of the 
House. 

The Governor’s letter book into which 
all outgoing correspondence from 1818 to 
1831, inclusive, were copied by his clerks, 
is contained in a quarto-sized volume of 
163 pages. The fact that the correspond- 
ence of the Secretary of State’s main office 
alone now fills 60 transfer drawers each 
year is a striking example as to why taxes 
have had to be increased to take care of 
this increase in State business. The IIli- 
nois State Historical Society has published 
the extant Governor’s Letter Books (1818- 
34, 1840-53) in volumes 4 and 7, respec- 
tively, of its Illinois Historical Collections. 
These priceless volumes were located six- 
teen years ago in the corner of a basement 
vault of the State House under a pile of 
sweepings. 

The first territorial census of 1818 is also 
on display. This census was taken to sub- 
stantiate the claim that Illinois had the 
40,000 population requisite for statehood. 
The census showed a population of only 
about 34,000 so a “supplemental” census 
was taken, which by repetition of names 
and listing of travelers passing through the 
state, was made to increase the total popu- 
lation to the 40,000. These census records 
were rescued from a fire which destroyed 
the Secretary of State’s office in 1823. 
One hundred years later, almost to a day, 
they were discovered in an attic storeroom 
in the present State House. 

Charred, water stained, so stuck together 
that the leaves had to be separated by 
knives, it is a credit to contemporary paper 
and ink manufacturers that when this 
volume was finally repaired, also with silk 
gauze, only a few leaves were lost and most 
of the writing is still legible. It is a near 
miracle that a document in this condition 
should have survived the moving from 
Vandalia to Springfield and in Springfield 
from the old to the new State House. 
This census of 1818 has been printed as 
volume 24 of the Illinois Historical Col- 
lections. 


| BOOKLISTS AND BOOKNOTES | 


“Do not read good books —life is too 
short for that—only read the best. And of 
these only read what gives you the greatest 
pleasure.” 

—Abbe Dimnét in 


“The Art of Thinking.” 


CORRECTION 
“How to handle grievances” by Glenn 
Gardiner, a pamphlet issued by the Elliott 
Service Company, 219 East 44th St., New 
York City, was priced in the October, 1938 
Illinois Libraries at ten cents. This pamph- 
let may be purchased for sixty cents. 
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We call your attention “The best 
books of the decade, 1926-1935” by Ada 
Don Dickinson, published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co. It is a book that will be helpful in 
selecting, or helping readers to select, books 
to read or review. It represents a con- 
census of opinion of 102 authoritative 
judges—and hence is completely unbiased 
by personal opinion. 


Zona Gale’s biography “Frank Miller of 
Mission Inn,” which was published this 
summer by Appleton-Century, is being 
used in Japanese public schools. Frank 
Miller was a warm supporter of interna- 
tional understanding and Miss _ Gale’s 
biography is a glowing tribute to his labors 
on behalf of peace. 


Appleton-Century have sold the Hun- 
garian rights to Jean Webster’s “Dear 
Enemy” to a Budapest publishing firm, 
which will bring out a Hungarian edition 
ef the book. 


The Interracial Committee of the New 
York Library Association undertook an in- 
teresting project last summer when it pre- 
pared for publication and for display at 
the state meeting of the New York Library 
Association, at Lake Mohonk, a series of 
reading lists, each devoted to books in 
translation of one of the countries repre- 
sented by the racial groups most prom- 
inent in New York City’s population. The 
result—ten attractive reading lists, with the 
following titles: 

Czechoslovakia. 

Germany Old and New. 

Hungary. 

Italian List. 

Jewish Life: A Selected List of Books. 

The Negro. 

Books in English on Poland Today. 

Romania. 

Russia Today and Yesterday. 

Scandinavia (Including Denmark-Nor- 

way-Sweden). 


These lists, published by H. W. Wilson 
Co., are available to libraries for general 
distribution to readers, or for use in Eng- 
lish and literature classes. 


When Elizabeth Corbett’s latest ‘Mrs. 
Meigs” story, “She Was Carrie Eaton,” was 
published by Appleton-Century, Miss Cor- 
bett sent a copy—as is her custom every 
time a “Mrs. Meigs” book appears — to 
Mrs. E. Purdon Wright, the prototype of 
the irresistible Mrs. Meigs, who lives in 
Milwaukee. In a recent letter to Apple- 
ton-Century, acknowledging the book, Mrs. 
Wright says: “I am very pleased and 
happy to acknowledge the receipt today of 


my dear Elizabeth Corbett’s new book— 
‘She Was Carrie Eaton.’ I am looking 
forward with keen anticipation to the story 
of my possible youth. Did you know I 
will be 100 years old January 17, 1939?” 


Increased from 123 pages to 160 pages to 
cover new material published since the 
second edition appeared in 1936, the third 
edition revised of Wilma Bennett’s Occu- 
pations and Vocational Guidance: A 
Source List of Pamphlet Material (The H. 
W. Wilson Company, N. Y.) provides the 
librarian and the vocational counselor with 
a needed guide to important vocational in- 
formation in general and especially in the 
more recently developed fields, that exists 
only in the form of pamphlets. 

In Part I, the material is arranged alpha- 
betically by the names of organizations 
from which the pamphlets may be ob- 
tained. For each pamphlet full biblio- 
graphical detail is given including title, 
author if known, date, paging, price when 
stated, and whether it is listed in the 
Vertical File Service Catalog. 

Part II is a full subject index to the 
pamphlets listed in Part I, with title, 
author, organization, address, paging, price, 
etc., repeated. For greater convenience in 
referring to Part I, the page on which each 
pamphlet is listed is noted. 


We were interested in reading in the 
NEW REPUBLIC (7 December 38) an ar- 
ticle entitled “Books that changed our 
minds,” dealing with the revaluations of 
American Writers especially concerning 
“Non-fiction works of the last 30 or 40 
years that have contributed something new 
to American thinking—in other words, that 
is, books that have changed our minds.” 
As no two persons in the discussion agreed 
what should be included in the list, it was 
decided to send the question “‘What are the 
books in this category that have really im- 
pressed you and in some mezsure changed 
the direction of your own thought?” to 
various well-known personalities. Their 
replies are printed on page 135 of this issue 
of the magazine and should be most in- 
triguing to librarians. 

“ONE HUNDRED NOTABLE BOOKS; 
1938” are listed in the NEW REPUBLIC, 
December 7, 1938. How many are among 
those in demand at the library in your 
community? There is also an interesting 
list of “BOOKS FOR CHILDREN” in 
this same issue of this magazine (p. 149) 
compiled by Miss Jessie Stanton, director 
of the Harriet Johnson Nursery School in 
New York City, and Miss Ellen Steele, 
director of Rosemary Junior School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


The Carl Bohnenberger Memorial Medal 
has been awarded to Margaret Mitchell for 


her novel, GONE WITH THE WIND. 
Mr. Bohnenberger was a widely loved li- 
brarian in the Southeast, and a group of 
his friends have instituted in his honor 
this award, to be given every two years to 
a Southern writer, for a first book. 

During recent weeks GONE WITH 
THE WIND has again appeared on the 


_best seller lists. The total number of 


copies printed in this country to date is 
1,788,000. 

The amount of paper used in the manu- 
facture of GONE WITH THE WIND is 
4,129,629 pounds—2,065 tons or 114 car- 
loads. 


The new fourth edition of a List of Sub- 
ject Headings for the Information File 
(The H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y., 119 
p.) in addition to making available the list 
of subject headings developed in the 
Newark Public Library for filing ephemeral 
material, gives in detail the methods used 
there, which will be found applicable to 
any library wishing to establish a similar 
file. 

Compiled by Lois Wenman who has 
been general supervisor of its nineteen in- 
formation files in departments and branches 
since 1930, the present edition shows a 
consistent development, with certain modi- 
fications, of the plan laid down by John 
Cotton Dana in the first edition published 
in 1917. 

With each succeeding edition many old 
headings no longer needed have been 
dropped and new ones added. In this edi- 
tion 200 new headings have been added 
and more inclusive headings and “see also” 
references substituted for many of those 
eliminated. A new feature is the addition 
of “refer from” entries which insure ac- 
curacy and save time in canceling all 
references when a heading is dropped. 

The list of subject headings is preceded 
by a general discussion of the problems in- 
volved in classifying current information 
including such points as: selection of sub- 
ject headings, evolution of the pamphlet 
library, comparison of the information file 
and the pamphlet library, sources of ma- 
terial, filing. 


The “Writings of George Washington” 
from the original manuscript sources 1745- 
1799; prepared under the direction of the 
United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission and published by au- 
thority of Congress. John C. Fitzpatrick, 
editor. Washington, D. C. Gov’t. Printing 
office, 1931-1938. 25v. 

This is the most extensive attempt yet 
made to bring all of George Washington’s 
written and printed words together in a 
definitive edition. The Commission has at- 
tempted to make Washington better known 
by “spreading abroad his own thoughts and 


plans and hopes and inspirations in the 
exact form in which he framed them.” 
The General Orders are presented for the 
first time in print, but The Diary has been 
omitted because there is a recent satisfac- 
tory edition. This scholarly edition of 
Washington’s papers presents the man in a 
new characterization, many phases of 
which have been completely neglected by 
his biographers. 

The Illinois State Library’s set is now 
complete. 


ULSTER COUNTY GAZETTE 


“In view of the general interest in the 
Ulster County Gazette among librarians I 
enclose the new information circular re- 
cently issued by the Library of Congress. 
The fact that an original copy of the issue 
of Jan. 4, 1800, has been discovered and is 
now in the Library of Congress files is 
arousing renewed interest and the publica- 
tion of this circular in your columns might 
be helpful to many readers. 

H. S. Parsons, Chief, Periodical Division. 

The Ulster County Gazette was estab- 


‘lished May 5, 1798, at Kingston, N. Y., by 


Samuel S. Freer and Son. It was a weekly 
supporting the Federal Party. Publication 
continued until 1803 when the title was 
changed to Ulster Gazette and the pub- 
lisher was Samuel S. Freer, the “Son” of 
the earlier partnership. 

Reproductions of the issue for January 4, 
1800, are well known to librarians and 
dealers in old books through the great 
number of reprints that are scattered over 
every part of the country. There are more 
than sixty such reproductions cften differ- 
ing from each other only in minor details. 
Almost every private owner of one of these 
honestly believes that he has an original 
copy. At the same time, only a few orig- 
inal copies of other numbers of the same 
paper are in existence. 

The reproduction of the issue of January 
4, 1800, began during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, perhaps as early as 
1825. These early reprints were made in 
smaller numbers, and as regards the paper 
and type used, represent a somewhat more 
careful imitation of a newspaper printed in 
1800 than do those of later years. The 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadel- 
phia saw the beginning of the wholesale 
output of the reprints. At least one print- 
ing firm had a regular contract for supply- 
ing them and they were sold on the Ex- 
position grounds by the armful as _his- 
torical souvenirs. In 1877, a centennial 
celebration at Kingston, N. Y., offered a 
similar opportunity. Since then various 
enterprising individuals have continued to 
flood the market with cheap and poor re- 
productions. Most of the reprints from 
1876 to date are in clear, modern type, and 
on machine-made paper, calendered, thin, 
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and brittle. The commercial value of the 
reprints does not exceed fifty cents. 

Librarians watched many years for an 
original, but it was not until November, 
1930, that one was found. This is now 
in the files of the Library of Congress. 
It is the only extant original known. 

Owners of copies should apply the fol- 
lowing tests to determine whether or not 
they have such an original: 


1. It should be printed on the paper 
used in 1800, hand-made from rags, soft, 
pliable and rough in texture. 

2. This paper should have as_ water- 
mark throughout, slender parallel lines 
1 1-6 to 13-16 inches apart. 

3. Title in italic capitals should meas- 
ure 6 15-16 inches in length. 

4. Print should show the blurred edges 
of hand-inked, hand-press work. 

5. Second column on page 1 should 
measure 27s inches in width between rules 
and 13% inches in length. 

6. The old-style “s” should appear fre- 
quently as in the words “Published” and 
“Ulster” in the heading and in the words 
“President,” “House,” “Representatives,” 
and many more in the text. 

7. The last line of page 1, column 1, 
should read “liberal execution of the treaty 
of amity,”. 

8. One-full-length mourning slug should 
appear on page 1, column 2; 2 full-length 
and 5 short slugs, on page 2; and 2 full- 
length slugs, on page 3. 

9. Mourning rules should be used be- 
tween columns and across top and bottom 
and along outer edge of pages 2 and 3. 

10. The “Last Notice” on page 3, 
column 2, concerns “the estate of Johannis 
Jansen” and should be signed by “Johannis 
I. Jansen, Executor”. 


Reprinted by permission from Library 
Journal, April 15, 1931. 


TITLES RECENTLY RECEIVED IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


AND NOW AVAILABLE AT THE STATE 
LIBRARY 


Adult 

Hamilton, Jay and Madison. The Fed- 
eralist. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 75c. 

Sterne, Emma G. European Summer. 
Dodd, 1938. $2.50. 

MacManus, Seumas. Rocky Road to 
Dublin. Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 

Parmer, Charles B. West Indian Odys- 
sey. Dodge, 1937. $2.75. 


Jackson, Joseph H. Notes on a Drum. 
Macmillan, 1937. $3. 


Juvenile. 


Maud and Miska. 
Winston, 1936. 50c. 


Petersham, 


Story 
Book of Sugar. 


Steen, Elizabeth. Red Jungle Boy. 
Harcourt, 1937. $2. 

Trinka, Zdena. Jenika and Marenka. 
Crowell, 1937. $1.50. 

Voorhoeve, Rudolf Tilio: A Boy of 
Papua. Lippincott, 1937. $1.75. 

Williamson, Hamilton Humpy, Son of 
the Sands. Doubleday, 1937. $1. 


“A reading program is absolutely impos- 
sible if the only books with which the 
child comes in contact are the basal read- 
ers. . . . In a recent survey of the 
rural schools of one county in _ Illinois, 
thirty-nine out of eighty schools were found 
in which no collateral reading books were 
provided. In many homes in IIli- 
nois there were no such books that are 
suitable for children.” 

Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, presents these 
pertinent facts about the accessibility of 
reading materials in his recent article 
“Teaching in the Rural School” in the 
January 1939 issue of Illinois Teacher. 

We recommend this article to every 
librarian in Illinois. 


AN AID TO BOOK SELECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


The new list of children’s books recently 
compiled under the direction of Illinois 
State Library has just been published un- 
der the title “An Aid to Book Selection 
for Elementary School Libraries”. This 
bulletin has been issued jointly by the 
Illinois State Library and the Department 
of Public Instruction. To schools it will 
be distributed by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and to all public libraries 
by the State Library. 

This is a suggested list of 1,500 books 
for use by elementary school children from 
grades one through eight. It is intended 
to aid teachers and librarians in the 
smaller schools and communities where 
book selection tools are not available. It 
includes mainly material which the child 
may use for recreational reading and ac- 
tivities, has brief, descriptive notes, and is 
graded. Under the grade groups the ar- 
rangement is by subject interests, school 
terminology being used. 

In compiling the list standard book se- 
lection lists were used. In the process of 
selection, consideration was given to for- 
mat, edition and price as well as to suit- 
ability for reading by the child. A con- 
sistent attempt was made to include only 
books which may be relied upon for merit 
in their field in subject matter, manner 
of presentation and adaptation for the in- 
terests and needs of children. 

Publisher, date and price is given for 
every title. 


The appendices complete the bulletin. 
One consists of a list of periodicals (with 
publisher and price) recommended for chil- 
dren; the other a directory of publishers. 
The issuance of an author-title index is 
planned as a supplement. 


A COURSE IN METHODS FOR THE 
SMALL LIBRARY 


The textbook librarians have been look- 
ing for and expecting for so many years 
has come. It is a mimeographed publi- 
cation of the University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, prepared by 
Ruth Long Siefkes, Mrs. Belle Hotze, and 
C. K. Morse. A big quare book of 142 
pages divided into twentylessons with 
nine pages of valuable appendix, ““A Course 
in Methods for the Small Library” is a 
compilation of the essential details of 
library organization. Librarians have ex- 
plained these details to untrained assistants 
and apprentices; State Library Commis- 
sions have explained them to untrained li- 
brarians of small public and school li- 
brarians; supervisors have explained them to 
custodians of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. library 
stations. All the time they have wished for 
such a carefully prepared text, simple but 
comprehensive. 

The book covers practically everything 
from the aims of the library to the humble 
task of mending books. The twenty lessons 
include: Library aims, service, personnel; 
The library arrangement; Grouping books 
by subject—classification; Classification— 
continued; Library funds and book selec- 
tion; Accessioning; Circulation records; 
The self-list; Cataloging; Cataloging non- 
fiction (two lessons); Cross reference cards; 
Analytics—author, title, and subject; Ar- 
rangement of the card catalog; Reference 
service (two lessons); Periodicals, news- 
papers; Book dealers, jobbers, agents; In- 
spection and repair of books; Library serv- 
ice in institutions. Appendix: Books for 
the blind; Library duties for assistants; 
Library equipment; outline of process used 
in preparing books for circulation. 

At the beginning of each lesson there 
are assignments in other books; at the end 
of each, there is a written assignment, lab- 
oratory questions to be answered by study 
of the students’ own library, planned for 
students taking the course by correspond- 
ence from the University of Nebraska. 
These quiz sheets add greatly to the value 
of the book; an untrained or partially 
trained librarian whose mind is cloudy 
about some phase of approved library 
standards or procedure will be able to 
check herself and her library by them. 
She should study the quiz as carefully as 
though planning to send them in for ex- 
amination. 

One should never quibble over minor 
faults in a work as fine and as badly 


needed as this one, and the instances are 
few and unimportant. The authors have 
failed to mention that other procedure 
than that they recommend may be equally 
good. A pertinent example—they recom- 
mend putting the pockets and date slips 
in the back of the books. Many librarians 
prefer them in the front; the choice is en- 
tirely arbitrary. Changes are occuring so 
rapidly in the periodical publishing world 
that there are three changes in the short 
list of magazines since this manuscript was 
prepared. 

The instructions, many times accom- 
panied by drawings, are very clear and 
simple: what books to buy, how and 
where; accession records; the _ shelf-list; 
inventory (Waterloo for an_ occasional 
librarian); reference services and _ classi- 
fication, each in two lessons, cataloging, in- 
cluding the complications of filing catalog 
cards, in six. 

The field of uncomplicated but effective 
library service is covered most completely. 
A librarian who has had only summer 
school training and finds it getting foggy 
in her mind could clarify many puzzling 
questions by a thorough study of this 
“Course in Methods for the Small Library.” 
The price for the bound edition is $1.00 
and is obtainable direct from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University Extension 
Division, A. A. Reed, Director, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The expenditure would be a 
wise investment for the library or the li- 
brarian. The supplementary texts could 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 

Librarians of large libraries who are 
training apprentices will find it useful. 

The Illinois State Library has two copies 
which may be borrowed for examination, 
but it would be necessary to own one to 
study it properly. 

—By CHARLOTTE RYAN, 
Illinois State Library. 


“‘Windows on the World” by Kenneth M. 
Gould (Stackpole, 1938) is a dexterous 
analysis of life today and the forces which 
have operated to make it what it is. This 
interpretation of twentieth century life re- 
veals an impartial and balanced viewpoint 
and shows clearly what we, as Americans, 
must do to preserve and strengthen our 
democracy and civilization. 

Written primarily for young people of 
high school years, the adult of any age 
will find here much to aid him in attain- 
ing a sense of clarity and enlightenment 
in viewing a complex and _ bewildering 
world. The author is refreshingly human, 
and he builds his narrative by linking to- 
gether the lives of those men and women 
who help mold the nations. These links 
are so adroitly forged one to another, that 
they form a vital chain from Adam Smith’s 
time to ours. 

To synthesize in one volume the exten- 
sive literature of history, economics, soci- 
ology and political science, in everday 
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language and direct and easy style, was a 
task which Mr. Gould has accomplished 
with marked success. 

The author’s attitude toward the many 
controversial features of American life is 
detached, without lacking in human 
warmth, and the various points of view 
are outlined without bias. He has de- 
lineated without hate or prejudice the im- 
portant features and differences of the 
various doctrines now competing for pre- 
eminence in world affairs. The book is a 
challenge to thinking people and creates 
the question for all of us—‘‘What’s ahead 
for America?” 

The chapters dealing with corporations, 
money and banking, technology and labor, 
are especially helpful to the non-technical 
reader who finds himself readily at home 
with Mr. Gould’s lucid definitions. Sta- 
tistics have been handled conscientiously 
and the easily grasped charts or graphs 
are an aid in this respect. 

The interpretation of democracy and the 
truly American ideal is excellent, and the 
astute suggestions as to the proper course 
for the future deserve the serious thought 
of all liberals. 

The purpose of “Windows on the World” 
is to make the reader think and consider 
seriously the varied and complicated prob- 
lems facing the world today. New prob- 
lems of modern living bring shifts of 
opinion and emphasis. World-wide move- 
ments of a social and political nature effect 
industrial operations conducted on a large 
scale. These facts and many others make 
conditions all the more critical. 

Although Mr. Gould, to be the serious 
and clear thinking man that he is, must 
express some definite opinions on the vari- 
ous subjects which he has interwoven so 
skillfully, he has, without exaggeration and 
in a challenging and provocative manner, 
presented to all of us and especially to the 
modern and inquiring American youth, a 
clear and compelling picture of the crucial 
situation today, preparing us for the stu- 
pendous and significant questions that must 
be solved if our civilization is to survive 
and progress. 

In a unique and clarifying style, bring- 
ing together in connected sequence knowl- 
edge from every field, he has given us a 
comprehensive presentation of life as it 
has been and is today—a_ presentation 
adapted not only to the young but to the 
old. 

The author fills his book with such a 
warm, lively and humorous atmosphere 
that it becomes contagious with its read- 
ers. Educators place more and more em- 
phasis upon stimulating young people to 
think independently and creatively about 
the social and economic problems of their 
country. 


Mr. Gould’s prime objective is just that 
—So, the book, “Windows on the World,” 
will be a potent aid in developing the 


creative thoughts of American posterity 
and may well be recommended as an im- 
portant addition to any library shelf. 


—By DorotHy Hurst, 
Illinois State Library. 


THE ABC OF LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


Adver’tisement, advertise’ment, publicity, 
news—whatever we call it—libraries must 
have it—more of it—a great deal of it. 
Library publicity is old as a topic for dis- 
cussion at national, state, regional, and 
staff meetings. The “something new un- 
der the sun” in this as in everything else 
in our complex world is most elusive, but 
traces are at times discernible. However, 
a compilation of the familiar if often di- 
vine guidance in times of need. The H. 
W. Wilson Company scored again for li- 
brarians in 1937 when they published the 
Publicity Primer by Marie D. Loizeaux 
(2nd. ed. rev., H. W. Wilson, 1939) which 
they have just issued in a second edition 
revised. 

“All” is an enveloping term but it is not 
much too-inclusive in describing this book; 
Miss Loizeaux, who knows library publicity 
because she knows her job (in charge of 
publicity Public Library of New Rochelle, 
N. Y.), has included almost every means 
of publicity you have ever tried or heard 
discussed, and many more; although I do 
not believe she mentions Youngstown’s in- 
genious and effective plan of sending the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau bulletin on infant 
care and a list of books obtainable in the 
Mothers’ Room of the Youngstown Public 
Library to every mother of a new baby. 
In seventy-two small pages library pub- 
licity is thoroughly and informally dis- 
cussed; a bibliography is attached, and the 
essential index is full and complete. 

Miss Loizeaux thinks “the majority of 
residents in any city are not library users” 
simply because “they do not know about 
the library”. They should know more than 
the location of the library building and 
that is the job of the librarian or publicity 
director. 

Library publicity should be linked, in- 
side the library and out, to every con- 
ceivable activity of the community: the 
flower show; the meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s Association; a concert or lecture by 
a noted musician, artist, scientist, or au- 
thor; the big sport event of the local sea- 
son; all these and everything else which 
happens should be a peg or lever for li- 
brary publicity. It is more business-like 
to organize the publicity and draw up a 
calendar for the year, she says, allowing 
space for unexpected news. This calendar 
can then be the outline for the report of 
what has been done when it is due. 

This little book with its chatty presen- 
tation of well-tried methods from news- 
papers, displays, and book reviews to 
music room equipped with radio for hear- 
ing the Sunday symphonies, stimulates and 
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renews flagging interest in a library neces- 
sity. The changes in the 1939 edition are 
slight; a chapter on the picture collection 
and publicity and the addition of one title 
to the bibliography are most obvious. Li- 
brarians who did not buy the 1937 edition, 


especially small libraries which do not 
have a publicity text, will find this a prac- 
tical, useful book at a price within the 
limits of their budgets. 
—By BERNICE WIEDEMANN, 
Illinois State Library. 


Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. Farmers’ bul- 
letin no. 1776. Strip cropping for soil 
conservation, by Walter V. Kell and 
Grover F. Brown. Wash., U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 39 p., 23cm., illus. maps, 
Se. 

Strip cropping is one of the recom- 
mended improved methods of crop produc- 
tion and one of the outstanding methods 
of erosion control. 

This bulletin is the result of a careful 
study of the strip cropping now under way 
throughout the United States. The infor- 
mation presented includes the latest de- 
velopments in this field of work. 


U. S. Agriculture dept. Miscellaneous 
pub. 333. The farm outlook for 1939. 
Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. 44 
p-, 23cm. 10c. 

The purpose of this publication is to 
give in brief form information which may 
be helpful to farmers in making their 
plans for 1939 crops and other operations. 


U. S.—Children’s bureau. Bureau pub- 
lication no. 246. Proceedings of Confer- 
ence and better care for mothers and babies 
held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 17-18, 1938. 
Wash., U. S. Govt. print off., 1938, 171 p. 
charts, tables, maps, 23cm. 20c. 


The object of the conference was to con- 
sider the existing resources for the care of 
mothers and newborn infants in the U. S., 
the extent to which maternal and infant 
mortality may be reduced, the measures 
successfully undertaken in certain localities 
and among certain groups, and the ways 
by which such services may be made avail- 
able everywhere. 


U. S.—Agriculture, Dept. of. Farmers’ 
bulletin no. 1811. Control of insects at- 
tacking grain in farm storage, by R. T. 
Cotton. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1938. 
14 p. illus., map, 23% cm. 5c. 

This bulletin tells about the different 
kinds of fumigants, their cost, and how 
they should be used. 


U. S.—Agriculture, Dept. of. Leaflet 
no. 164. Erosion on roads and adjacent 
lands, by Arnold M. Davis. Wash. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 8 p. illus., 23%cm. 5c. 

The soil conservation service is cooper- 
ating with county and parish highway de- 


partments in controlling erosion in road 
ditches that are being damaged by the run- 
off water from the agricultural land that 
the Service has under cooperative agree- 
ment. It is hoped that this type of work 
will result in practical working relations 
between the farmers and the road officials 
whereby they may cooperate in preventing 
erosion that is decreasing land values and 


increasing taxation by increasing road- 
maintenance cost. 

U. S.—Agriculture, Dept, of. Miscel- 
laneous publication no. 268. A_ graphic 


summary of agricultural credit, by Norman 
J. Wall and E. J. Engquist, Jr. Wash., 
U. S. Govt. Print. off., 1938. 48 p. charts, 
maps, 23%zcm. 10c. 

This publication is one of a series of 10 
publications prepared under the general di- 
rection of O. E. Baker, senior agricultural 
economist and brings up to date the 
Graphic Summary of American agriculture 
published in 1931 as Miscellaneous publi- 
cation 105. These publications are based 
on both the 1930 and 1935 census reports, 
as well as the annual estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural economics. 


U. S.—Civilian conservation corps. For- 
est improvements by the CCC. Wash., U. 
S., Govt. print. office, 1938. 13 p. illus., 
23cm. 

This booklet is one of a series covering 
some of the major work done by the 
Civilian conservation corps. 


U. S.—Foreign and domestic commerce 
dept. Domestic commerce series no. 105. 
Suggestions for use in making a city sur- 
vey (Industrial and commercial). Espe- 
cially adaptable in evaluating the industrial 
and commercial status of a community or 
region and potentialities for improving its 
position in both the industrial and the con- 
sumer market by Ada _ Lillian Bush. 
Wash., U. S. Govt. print off., 1938. 23cm. 
10c. 

This bulletin suggests procedure in 
planning, making and using city surveys 
and includes a basic survey outline, to- 
gether with extensive lists of pertinent 
data. It is offered for the use of city 
officials, chambers of commerce, and rep- 
resentatives of other agencies who desire 
to conduct local investigations, as well as 
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for manufacturers, distributors, research 
directors, and other individuals having an 
interest in the subject. 


U. S. Education, Office of. Bulletin 
1937, no. 23. Professional library educa- 
tion, by Nora E. Beust, Library service 
division. Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1938. 75 p. illus. charts, 23¥%2cm. 15c. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to give 
the prospective library school student in- 
formation about libraries and the library 
profession that will help him to determine 
for himself the vocational possibilities in 
the library field and the kinds of prepar- 
ation required for the various fields of serv- 
ice. Helpful to counsellors and others who 
wish to inform themselves of the place and 
varied functions of the library, in modern 
society. 


U. S.—Education, Office of. Bulletin 
1938, no. 4. School use of visual aids. 
An interpretative study of the data col- 
lected in the national survey of visual in- 
struction in elementary and secondary 
schools, by Cline M. Koon. Wash., U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 68 p. charts, illus., 
23¥ecm. 10c. 


This particular bulletin will be definitely 
suggestive to school officials and teachers 
interested in initiating a program or in 
extending and developing one now under 
way in which the use of visual aids is an 
important part. 


U. S.—Education, Office of. Bulletin, 
1938, no. 9. College projects for aiding 
students, by Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. 
Ratcliffe. Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 
1938. 69 p. illus., 23’%cm. 


Believing that information regarding the 
ways in which some institutions were 
handling the problem of caring for their 
financially needy students would be wel- 
comed by other institutions facing the same 
problem, the Office of Education, in Janu- 
ary, 1937, requested all colleges and uni- 
versities to send it descriptions of the proj- 
ects they had devised, in order that it 
might compile a summary of them to send 
to institutions throughout the country. 
Many of the projects they described did 
not differ materially from those commonly 
employed to help needy students. A few 
of them, however, were of such nature as 
to merit publication, and from these have 
been selected some of the largest and 
some of the most unusual for description 
in this bulletin. 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. Farmers’ bulle- 
tin no. 1804. Community buildings for 
farm families, by Blanche Halbert, 1938. 
41 p. illus. floor plans, 23cm. 


A recent trend in community-building 
planning is the many-use buildings that 1s 
designed for business, civic, social, recre- 
ational and sometimes educational activi- 
ties—all under one roof. The purpose of 


this bulletin is to acquaint rural com- 
munities that need these buildings with 
successful building programs in other 
places. This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ 
bulletin no. 1173, “Plans of rural com- 
munity buildings.” 


U. S.—Federal writers’ project. Catalog, 
American guide series. 1938. 31 p. illus., 
23%2cm. 


A new catalog which represents a gen- 
eral listing of all books and pamphlets 
which have been published by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project and of those which 
will appear in the near future. 


U. S.—Rural electrification administra- 
tion. Rural electrification on the march. 
1938. 73 p. illus., tables, 23cm. 20c. 


A pamphlet showing progress of the 
REA. It answers the questions: What 
has the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, created by the Congress, done to help 
farm people get electricity? What has it 
done to carry out the purpose of the act? 


U. S.—Foreign and domestic commerce 
bureau Trade promotion series no. 188. 
American wooden boxes and crates by W. 
LeRoy Neubrech. Wash. U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 35 p. illus. tables, 23cm. 
10c. 


The wooden box and crate industry dis- 
cussed in this bulletin refers primarily to 
sawed, nailed containers. This industry 
has served American commerce since its 
early days by providing effective and 
economical protection for goods in transit 
and in storage. It is, therefore, the pur- 
pose of this report to summarize current 
applications of sawed, nailed containers in 
the distribution of industrial and agricul- 
tural commodities in both domestic and 
foreign trade. This booklet is one of a 
series being issued by the Forest products 
division on American forest products. The 
keynote of these non-technical reports is 
the promotion of a keener world-wide in- 
terest in the products of the forest in- 
dustries by briefly discussing their prop- 
erties and applications. 


U. S.—Housing authority. What the 
housing act can do for your city. Wash., 
U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. 88 p. illus. 
tables, 23cm. 


This pamphlet is the result of hundreds 
of specific requests received from indi- 
viduals and organizations who are either 
working for the establishment of housing 
authorities, or endeavoring to understand 
and participate in their authority’s work. 
Thousands of serious and very realistic 
questions have been asked—questions 
which deserve honest and serious replies. 
This pamphlet will help interested citizens 
to answer three of the main questions: 
What is it? Do we need it? And, how 
does it work? 
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U. S.—Justice dept. The manufacture 
of bottles. Prepared by the Department 
of Justice for the use of the temporary 
national economic committee. Wash., U. 
S. Govt. print. off., 1938. illus. 23cm. 


This statement has been prepared by the 
Department of Justice for use in connec- 
tion with its study of patent practices in 
the glass container industry. It contains 
(1) a description of the process of manu- 
facturing glass containers and (2) certain 
general economic facts with respect to the 


glass-container industry in the United 
States. 
U. S.—Public health service. Supple- 


ment no. 141 to the public health reports. 
A brief history of bacteriological investi- 
gations of the United States public health 
service by A. M. Stimson. Wash., U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 83 p. illus., 23cm. 


In 1936, the Committee on Archives of 
the Society of American Bacteriologists 
undertook the compilation of material for 
a history of the development of bacteri- 
ology in America. Dr. Barnett Cohen, 
Archivist of the Society, requested the 
Surgeon General to have prepared, as one 
chapter in the compilation, a brief his- 
tory of the bacteriological work of the 
Public Health Service and Medical Direc- 
tor A. M. Stimson was assigned to the 
task. After the manuscript had been com- 
pleted, it was found that publication would 
be delayed, and permission was secured 
from Dr. Cohen for the publication of this 
material by the Public Health Service. 


The plan in assembling these notes has 
been, first, to give some attention to the 
places in which the work has been done 
and the publication in which it has been 
reported, and then to present a discussion 
by topics alphabetically arranged and each 
considered more or less chronologically. 


U. S.—Women’s bureau. Bulletin no. 
164. Women in industry. A _ series of 
papers to aid study groups, Revision of 
bulletin 91, by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. 
Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. 85 p. 
23cm. 15c. 


This bulletin has been prepared in re- 
sponse to a request for material in such 
form as to be used easily by study groups 
of certain organizations that desire to ob- 
tain information on the employment of 
women and the general conditions under 
which they work. 


Ten aspects of the subject have been 
considered separately. Each of these is di- 
vided into four brief statements, to be read 
and discussed by four persons taking part 
in a meeting devoted to one phase of the 
subject. 

The Women’s bureau will furnish with- 
out charge a copy or two of its bulletins 
for executive officers of club groups. Ad- 
ditional copies can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


The suggested bibliography that follows 
makes no effort to be complete or even 
very long but attempts merely to include 
a few of the more popular works that may 
be especially interesting or helpful. 


Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Bryant 


Bryant, Earle Ruskin & Ewing, William 
H. Torch of Hippocrates. 1939. 

A highly dramatic educational drama. 
One of the greatest dramas of all time is the 
struggle between ignorance, superstition and 
selfishness on the one hand, and truth, 
knowledge and scientific spirit on the 
other. Such a struggle began early in the 
history of mankind, and in spite of the 
fact that much progress has been made 
on the side of science, the struggle still 
goes on even in 1939. Paul E. Schaefer 
of the Zoology dept. in Ohio state uni- 
versity, W. M. Aikin, Chairman of the 
Commission on the relation of school and 
college of the Progressive education asso- 
ciation, among others, “have nothing but 
praise; designed to call attention to the 
presence of ignorance and superstition even 
today, it is a direct success; both inter- 
esting and instructive, the play is a real 
educational instrument.” The play may 
be staged very simply and inexpensively, 


detailed suggestions being given in the 
text. Plays one and one-quarter hours; 
requires from fifteen to twenty-five char- 
acters. Information and_ attitude tests 
given before the play, a few days after, 
and three months later, reveal the effec- 
tiveness of the play as a teaching instru- 
ment. Information will be given to any- 
one interested. Price (postpaid), one 
copy 60c; two or more copies 50c each. 
Rights for producing the play will be given 
when ten or more copies have been ordered. 
Address all orders and correspondence to 
Oliver Theophilus, Muskingum college, 
New Concord, Ohio. 


Nash, Jay Bryan. Teachable moments; 
a new approach to health. N. Y., A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1938. 243 p. $1.13. 

Factual material in this book comes from 
many sources: from Hippocrates, the 
Father of Medicine, to present-day re- 
search scholars. Briefly, it is by a lay- 


man, directed to laymen and produced at 
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the request of laymen. Its purpose is to 
present the subject of health as a whole 
in terms understandable to school adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents and older boys 
and girls. 

Van Kirk, Walter. The Lima confer- 

ence. National peace conference, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y., 1939. 36 p. 10c. 
A brief report and interpretation of the 
recent Pan-American conference. The author 
attended all the plenary sessions and many 
of the commission meetings. 


Taylor, Paul B. Partition of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Foreign policy association, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. 25c. (Nov. 15, 1938 issue 
of Foreign policy reports.) 

A brief account of the dismemberment 
of this country, with a sketch of its his- 
torical background since the World war. 


Quigley, Harold S. and Blakeslee, George. 

The Far East. Bost., World peace founda- 
tion. 353 p. 75c. 
A factual and unbiased statement of the 
main issues: China and Japan, Japan and 
Russia; China and Russia, China and the 
Western powers, the future of the Philip- 
pines. 

Fry, Varian. Bricks without mortar: 
the story of international cooperation. 
N. Y., Foreign policy association, 1938. 
96 p. 25c. 

Marx, Barbara and Whiting, Elizabeth. 
You and your lawmakers. Council for so- 
cial action, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10c. 
(Nov. 15, 1938 issue of “Social action.”’) 
Brief but comprehensive description of 
the composition, organization, procedures, 
and activities of Congress, and its relation 
to the other branches of government. In- 
cludes a similar account of state legisla- 
tures, suggestions for making citizens more 
aware of their responsibilities, discussion 
outlines, and a bibliography. 


National education association of the 
United States — Educational policies com- 
mission. The structure and administration 
of education in American democracy. 
Wash., D. C., Educational policies commis- 
sion, N. E. A. and American association of 
school administrators, 1938. 128 p. illus. 
50c. 


Dr. George D. Strayer, who carried most 
of the responsibility of writing this book, 
is a man eminently qualified for this work 
by breadth of knowledge of the problems 
of American public schools and by a long 
constructive study of a universal public 
school system in our democracy. 

Wood, Leland F. Making a_ home. 
Abingdon press. 138 p. 50c. 
A textbook in religious education, writ- 
ten with good sense and a sympathetic 
approach: what makes a satisfactory home, 
how to select a mate, why some marriages 
succeed while others fail. 

Van Nostrand, Jeanne. Subject index to 
high school fiction. Preliminary ed. Chic., 
A. L. A., 1938. 67 p. 75c. 


Brief annotations are included in this list 
of 500 books of fiction (1930-1937 for the 
most part). 


Stewart, Maxwell S. Youth in the world 
of today. N. Y., Public affairs committee, 
1938. 40 p. 10c. 


McConnell, John B., ed. Your place in 

life and how to find it; a handbook of op- 
portunity for youth. Champaign, IIL, 
Trail-blazers, 1938. A bibliography is in- 
cluded. 128 p. 25c. 
Active vocations which do not require a 
college education are presented in _ this 
book, although some of the careers may 
lead to such education, including tool and 
die making, foundry work, sheet-metal 
work, machine work, radio servicing, elec- 
trical work, printing, woodworking, and 
upholstery. High school boys will find the 
book easy to read and understand. 

National recreation association, comp. 
Games for men and boys. N. Y., The as- 
sociation, 1938. 110 p. 50c. 

A collection of games, stunts and songs. 
The material is well arranged in groups, 
including active games and contests for 
camp, playground and gymnasium as well 
as for indoor programs. Explicit, simple 
directions and numerous source references 
and bibliographies are given. Of special 
value is a chart which classifies athletic 
games and sports according to the seasons 
and the ages for which they are best suited. 


Kingsbury, John A. Health security for 
the nation. N. Y., League for industrial 
democracy, 1938. 39 p. 15c. 


Directory of hobbies and spare-time op- 

portunities. Park City book supply, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 25c. 
This offers a wide range of source ma- 
terial; lists a number of magazines dealing 
with the subject; and gives some brief ar- 
ticles and interesting notes on hobbies. 

Teaching as a man’s job. Prepared by a 
committee of Phi Delta Kappa, Edwin A. 
Lee, chairman. Homewood, IIl., Phi Delta 
Kappa, 1938. 80 p. 15c. (cloth 40c). 
This booklet describes briefly and inspir- 
ingly the teacher’s unique role in a de- 
mocracy, the American school system, and 
the teacher at work. Two questions con- 
sidered are: “Can I become a_e good 
teacher?” and “What does teaching offer 
me?” The author states that an educa- 
tional system should qualify successive gen- 
erations for participation in society; and 
that in a democracy this calls for superior 
intelligence, a maximum of training, an in- 
tensive belief in democratic principles, and 
a high regard for one’s fellow man. 

Warbasse, James Peter. Cooperative 
medicine. Cooperative league, 167 W. 12th 
St., N. Y., 1938. 35 p. 15c. 

A revised edition of an earlier pamphlet 
which describes the principles underlying 
cooperative health associations. 


Kolodin, Irving and David, Hans T. 
New friends of music, program book, 1938- 
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1939. N. Y., Columbia university press, 
1938. 50 p. 25c. 

A commentary on Haydn’s string quar- 
tettes and Bach’s orchestral suites. This 
admirable series of pamphlets will be ap- 
preciated by hearers of the concerts over 
N. B. C. and by students of the two com- 
posers. 


Clapp, Mrs. Emily Zeazie. Ourselves 

and others. N. Y., The Womans press, 
1938. 62 p. A _ two-page bibliography. 
(McClurg 59c.) 
This pamphlet on personal relationships 
is planned for the use of the adviser who 
needs help in developing a series of dis- 
cussions around the various interests of 
older girls—health, the arts, social and 
economic problems, home relationships and 
religion. Contents: Personality develop- 
ments; “My parents are my biggest prob- 
lem”; Brothers and sisters; Friendship; 
Preparation for marriage; Building a 
philosophy of life. 

Special libraries association. Business 
profits and the use of published informa- 
tion. N. Y., The association, 1938. 50c. 
Some subjects included are: Concerning 
books and business; The functions of a 
library with a small staff. 


Review of world trade: 1937. Economic 
intelligence service, League of nations, 
Columbia university press, N. Y., 1938. 
95 p. 60c. 

Includes not only world trade for 1937, 
but a comparison of figures for that year 
with those of preceding years. 


SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 


White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs [recording the architecture of the 
American colonies and the early republic]. 
There are 128 numbers in the complete set 
of this standard work on early American 
architecture. Single monographs fifty cents 
each; twelve or more thirty-three cents 
each. Write for the catalog of authors and 
titles to Reinhold publishing corporation, 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. The 
numbers include such subjects as: 


v. 1, no. 2. Brown, Frank Chouteau. An 
architectural monograph on New England 
colonial houses. 


v. 7, no. 2. Embury, Aymar. An archi- 
tectural monograph devoted to a com- 
parative study of a group of early Ameri- 
can doorways. 

v. 9, no. 4. An architectural monograph 
on a rural library building. .. . 


v. 9, no. 5. Pindar, Peter Augustus. An 
architectural monograph on the stage coach 
road from Hartford to Litchfield. 


v. 10, no. 2. Embury, Aymar. An 
architectural monograph devoted to a com- 
parative study of a group of early Ameri- 
can ornamental cornices. 


v. 11, no. 2. Hipkiss, Edwin J. Interior 
woodwork in New England during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 


v. 11, no. 3. Wendehack, Clifford 
Charles. Early Dutch houses of New 
Jersey. 

v. 14, no. 2. The charm of old Charles- 
ton, a mew word city of old world 
memories. 

v. 15, no. 1. Upjohn, Hobart Brown. 
Churches in eight American colonies dif- 
fering in elements of design. 

v. 16, no. 1. Brown, Ward. Montpelier, 
the Snowden-Long house, Prince George 
county, Maryland. 


v. 16, no. 2. Embury, Aymar. A com- 
parative study of a group of early Ameri- 
can windows. 

v. 17, no. 4. Smith, Harvey Partridge. 
The charm of old San Antonio, a Spanish 
settlement of the Southwest. 

v. 19, no. 5. Graham, Benjamin. Some 
New England staircases. 


Reading For Background. N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson co. 35c each. “These lists are 
offered with the hope of aiding the busy 
teacher or librarian who wishes to furnish 
to boys and girls a living background... .” 
Bibliographies, with brief annotations, of 
materials for atmosphere and background 
for pupils. ... 

no. 6. Stoddard, Edith M., comp. 
Communication through the ages . . . for 
pupils in junior high school. 1938. 29 p. 

no. 7. Bradley, Ruth E., comp. Back- 
ground reading in music. 1938. 32 p. 

no. 8. Heller, Frieda M., ed. Mathe- 
matics, queen of the sciences; for pupils in 
the elementary and high schools. 1938. 
16 p. 

no. 9. Fitzgerald, Frances. The world 
war; the great crusade; for pupils in junior 
high school. 1938. 18 p. 


SERIES OF BOOKS 


Carnegie endowment for international 
peace—Economics and history division. 
The relations of Canada and the United 
States: (James T. Shotwell, director.) 


Angus, Henry Forbes. Canada and her 
great neighbor; sociological surveys of 
opinions and attitudes in Canada concern- 
ing the United States. New Haven, Yale 
univ. press, 1938. 451 p. $3.75. 

“Only against the background of popu- 
lar opinion and attitude can we get a 
perspective on the specific interactions of 
Canadian-American policy, economic and 
political; on the social and cultural inter- 
change incessantly at work; on the quality 
of North Americanism common to the two 
people; on the prospects of the continuance 
and development of the bonds that unite 
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the two countries.” Professor Angus is 
head of the Department of economics, po- 
litical science, sociology and commerce at 
the University of British Columbia. 
Corbett, Percy Ellwood. The settlement 
of Canadian-American disputes: a critical 
study of methods and results. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1937. 134 p. $2.50. 


“A clear non-technical statement of the 
essential facts of one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the history of both the 
United States and Canada. .. . It is de- 
signed for all those interested in interna- 
tional affairs . . . and the bearing of the 
long Canadian-American arbitral experi- 
ence upon some of the major issues in in- 
ternational politics today.” 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by 
Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent Extension Division 


“The strategy of adult education consists 
in a search of “gateways” through which 
busy men and women may enter the king- 
dom of knowledge.” 

—FRANK LORIMER. 


LIBRARIANS BEWARE!! 


It has come to our attention that a 
salesman is going about the State making 
a proposition in regard to book marks, on 
which advertising for local firms is printed. 
This advertising is to be paid for by the 
month, over a period of a year and the 
library is to distribute the book marks 
daily with books circulating. 

This salesman fails to have printed a 
sufficient number of book marks to carry 
through the year. Hence, in this way, is 
fleecing the advertiser and is making the 
library an unconscious aid to this decep- 
tion. 

Before assenting to any similar propo- 
sition, librarians are advised to have the 
record of the salesman investigated and 
consult with members of their library 
board or with the credit rating agency in 
the town. 


Word has just been received from A. L. 
A. that the bill for Federal aid to libraries 
has been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative William H. Larrabee, Indiana. 
The number of the bill is H. R. 3517. 
Copies of the bill may be secured by writ- 
ing to your representatives in Congress. 
We urge all librarians, trustees and mem- 
bers of library staffs to secure copies of this 
bill and note carefully the provisions of it. 


The following letter received by Miss 
Agnes Long, Supervisor of the NYA Li- 
brary Project in District 4, makes us glad 
to be sponsors of a project that can be of 
such benefits to a young person preparing 
for his place in this world of ours: 


Lexington, Illinois, 
November 27, 1938. 
Dear Miss Long: 

First, I want to give thanks where 
thanks are certainly deserved. This being 
the time of year when one can count up 
on his fingers and thumbs the good things 
that have come his way, I want you to 
know that one of my fingers stood, on 
Thanksgiving Day, for the good things that 
have come to me through N. Y. A. and 
through your office. 

Time was when I was just out of high 
school, with no job waiting for me to fill, 
and no money coming into take care of my 
obvious needs, I was really without hope or 
much ambition. Lack of prospect kills 
much of that. 

And then, being either very fortunate or 
just naturally born under a lucky star, (I 
don’t know which, even today) I was given 
a place under N. Y. A.; not just a place, 
however, but an occupation which provided 
me with training which has proved, now, 
to be so helpful . . . work in the library. 

The time I worked in the Smith Public 
Library was both profitable from the finan- 
cial standpoint as well as the good training 


it gave me, but also very enjoyable. My 
timekeepers, the librarians, Mrs. Daisy 
Bishop, and Mrs. Elmer Claggett, were 


both interested, helpful, and encouraging. 
They are much to be commended. 

Then, too, the cooperation I have re- 
ceived from your office has been, to go 
slangy, “grand.” 

When my time was finished at the Smith 
Library, I certainly wasn’t astonished nor 
angry with the turn things had taken. It 
was to be expected, of course, that I was 
worried. 

With my training here, as you know, I 
was exceedingly fortunate to find a place in 
the Illinois State Normal university library. 
I can see my way, now, to a finish of my 
four years at Normal. (This is the first 
semester of my third year . .. all made 
possible by N. Y. A.) 

So, you see, I do have a great deal to be 
thankful for. Through N. Y. A., I have 
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been able to prepare myself for productive- 
ness in a community, rather than to remain 
a burden in one form or another. Whether 
I shall be one or the other remains to the 
future; there is no question as to which I 
prefer. 

Thank you for the time I have taken 
up with this letter; I wanted you to know 
that I was and am very appreciative of all 
that has come to me. 

Very truly yours, 


NELSON BOULWARE, 
Lexington, Illinois. 


NEW STATISTICS FORM 


During the past few months libraries in 
the state have been receiving two copies of 
a statistical report blank sent out from 
Washington by the Library Service Divi- 
sion, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Librarians are requested to 
give the statistics asked for, return one 
copy to Washington, and to send the other 
copy to the Illinois State Library. 

The purpose of these reports is to enable 
the Library Service Division at Washing- 
ton to make a nation-wide collection of 
library data, which, when collected, will be 
compiled and published as a bulletin of the 
Office of Education. In order to get all 
the information in a standardized form this 
uniform statistical report blank has been 
devised. 

The cooperation of all public libraries in 
answering the statistical form is urgently 
requested. 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for opening of 
a library center in the following com- 
munities: 

Newark, Kendall County. 

Fisher, Champaign County. 

Tilden, Randolph County. 

Troy, Madison County. 

Livingston, Madison County. 

Mascoutah, St. Clair County. 

Gillespie, Macoupin County. 

Opdyke, Jefferson County. 


NEW LIBRARIES 
Mounds 


Sponsored by the Mounds Woman’s 
Club, the Mounds Public Library first 
opened its doors to its public on Decem- 
ber 12, 1935. Assisted by donations and 
financed by the continuing efforts of the 
members of the club, it gave faithful serv- 
ice to the citizens of the town, for the past 
few years. Miss Mary Roberts, and Miss 
Effie Lansden, of the Cairo Public Library, 
gave assistance and helpful suggestions on 
the organization of the library. 

When the W. P. A. Library Project was 
opened in Pulaski County, the Mounds 


Public Library was staffed with W. P. A. 
custodians, thus enabling the library to be 
open for longer hours which naturally in- 
creased its scope of service and at the 
same time the circulation of its books. 

On July 5, 1938, the City Council 
passed an ordinance establishing and main- 
taining the Mounds Public Library as a 
tax-supported institution, voting the rate 
of one and two-tenths mills for its support. 
The amount this will yield when collected 
annually will form the future basis of sup- 
port for the library. Housed at present in 
attractive and comfortable quarters, the 
library looks forward with increasing con- 
fidence to continued usefulness to the 
community. 


Hillsdale 


Ten thousand dollars for a memorial 
library in Hillsdale was one of the bequests 
in the will of Mrs. Sadie Moore Woodburn 
which was filed for probate in June, 1934, 
in the Rock Island County probate court. 
The will stated that the institution was to 
be known as the Moore Memorial Library. 
After the lapse of four years Canoe Creek 
Township, in which the village of Hillsdale 
is located, at a special election held Oc- 
tober 18th, voted the tax for the main- 
tenance of the library. The vote was car- 
ried by a majority of three to one. At the 
same time the following directors were 
elected: Mr. Reedus Tate, president; Mr. 
Alvin Frels, vice president; Mrs. Howard 
Feaster, Secretary; Mr. Francis Lyford, 
treasurer; Mr. Henry Wiltamuth and Mrs. 
Blanche Schwenneker. The newly elected 
directors hope to make building arrange- 
ments soon. 
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